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He saw that if these measures were not adopted, England's
war with France would degenerate into a war for a counter-
revolution. He had not long to wait for the dismal fulfil-
ment of his warnings.1
most open contempt of the law of nations, and the most unjustifiable spirit of
aggrandizement has been manifested, without having produced, as far as appears
to this House, any remonstrance from his Majesty's ministers.
V. That it is the duty of his Majesty's ministers, in the present crisis, to
advise his Majesty against entering into engagements which may prevent Great
Britain from making a separate peace, whenever the interests of his Majesty and
his people may render such a measure advisable, or which may countenance an
opinion in Europe, that his Majesty is acting in concert with other powers, for
the unjustifiable purpose of compelling the people of France to submit to a form
of government not approved by that nation.
1 Pitt's speech, July 10, 1794, " If the honourable gentleman meant teat the
object of the war, as expressed by ministers, was the destruction of trie Jacobin
government in France, he for his part should readily admit that it had been dis-
tinctly avowed : that it was still distinctly avowed, and could not be receded from ;
. . . The object was neithei to be heightened by new grounds of success, nor
relinquished from any temporary failures in the means of its attainment: and
was one which he would never depart from as absolutely necessary to the
security, and preservation of this country and her allies. It was not a war
of extermination, as the honourable gentleman had called it, nor was its object
the conquest of France, but the emancipation of that unhappy country : not
the destruction of an enemy, but the overthrow of an usurpation hostile to this
and every other government in Europe, and destructive, even to the last ex-
tremity of ruin, to France itself. It was impossible to forget that this was the
object of the war, as distinctly avowed in his Majesty's speech, and recognised
by the House in a variety of proceedings, taken after solemn debate and de-
liberate consideration: no man of common candour could therefore misrepresent
it. Let the right honourable member suppose that all France was united in
support of the present system, yet he would be forced to declare his detestation
of it: nor could any argument lead him to believe, that a numerous and en-
lightened people willingly submitted to the most severe and sanguinary despotism
that ever stained the page of history. It was impossible to put an end to this
most furious tyranny, without destroying the present government of France.
The manner in which the honourable gentleman had mentioned this country,
and her allies by the appellation of despots, Mr. Pitt remarked, was a mode of
speech so exactly copied from the French, that he was even surprised IhaUhe
honourable gentleman used it, who, though sometimes their apologist, had otten
been obliged to reprobate their actions. Who were those that the honourable
gentleman joined with the French in calling despots ? The regular powers of
Europe, Great Britain and her allies, united in one common cause, using the
most vigorous endeavours to open to France the means to work its own safety,
and for restoring order and prosperity to that distracted country."